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two vellum leaves, containing a copy of the Hexaplar text of
Psalm xxii, survive at Cambridge: they came from the lumber-
room (Genlza) of the Old Synagogue at Cairo, as a bit of a palimp-
sest with Hebrew medieval writing on the top1. A compendium
of the Hexaplay called the Tetrapla, with only four columns on the
open page (i.e. omitting the Hebrew), seems to have been made
by Origen, but that also is lost. Large portions of a Syriac trans-
lation of the Septuagint column, with many extracts of renderings
by Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion, known as the Syro-
Hexaflar, also survive, but the main result of Origen's under-
taking consists in corruptions and interpolations in the manu-
scripts of the Greek Old Testament, derived from consulting the
manuscript of the Hexapla, which for many centuries found a
home in Caesarea, in the library founded there by Pamphilus, the
patron of Eusebius the Church historian.
It is difficult for modern scholarship to assess Origen at his true
historical value. Modern scholarship is essentially critical, Origen
is both credulous and unhistoricaL Every writing that Church
authority allowed him to receive he was willing to allegorize and
to interpret as teaching what he considered to be the Church's
doctrine. When a learned contemporary, Julius Africanus, put
before Origen serious .and indeed incontrovertible arguments for
the Greek origin of the story of Susanna, Origen failed to feel their
force. Again, he said it would be a disgrace for the Church to
have to resort to the Jews for pure texts of the Scriptures!
In the Contra Cehum published in 2,48, on the eve of the Decian
persecution, when Origen was over sixty years of age, we have the
greatest of the Greek apologies for the Christian religion. Each
of the two antagonists who meet in this work is a worthy repre-
sentative of his cause. The True word of Celsus had been written
under Marcus Aurelius contemporaneously with the earlier Greek
apologetic literature. Its author was a pagan imbued with a
Platonizing philosophy who was concerned at the rising power of
the Christian faith wherein he saw a threat to the stability of
society and the State. He rebuts the claims of the new religion;
sees in Jesus an impostor who relied on thaumaturgic powers, and
urges the complaint that Christianity makes its appeal to a blind
faith. He shows himself to be conversant with the Jewish and
Christian Scriptures and with the actual beliefs of Christians of his
time. He does not confine himself to attack, but ends with an
appeal to Christians to support the Empire, in whose welfare they
1 There exists also a palimpsest of the Psalms in the Ambrosian Library
at Milan, with Greek writing above.